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A_ DAY OF CELEBRATION 


The third Sunday in May of 199 
proved to be of considerable impor- 
tance in our town. Bellingham had 
an array of activities planned for 
this special day. It would prove 
to be a community spirited day, as 
many of the day's events highlight- 
ed the town's committment to its 
citizens- past and present. 

It all started at 10:00 am when 
the new Bellingham Police Station 
was dedicated in a public ceremony. 
The station was named in honor of 
Chief Euclide A. Fleuette, who ser- 
ved on the police force for thirty- 
three years. He was Chief from 
1937-1967. The current Police 
Chief, Richard Boucher, Selectman 
Anthony Mazzola from the Building 
Committee, and Jim Fleuette-broth- 
Greorecne late chief, were all on 
hand to talk about the man and the 
edifice named for him. Many mem- 
bers of the Fleuette family attend- 
ed the dedication. After the spee- 
ches were made, those interested 
were encouraged to tour the new fa- 
Crueey, A display case on loan 
from the Bellingham Historical Com- 
mission, was located inside the re- 
novated structure. It housed a dis- 
Play of police memoribilia and many 
momentos from the life and career of 
Euclide A. Fleuette. 

The Historical Commission held its 
Third Annual Historic Appreciation 
Day also. The museum was open for 
extended hours during the day. We 
had a good crowd, as in past years. 
Refreshments were provided by Al- 
macs and Joyce Godbout of the Black- 
stone Valley Adult Day Health Cen- 
ter. 


=== Chairpersons: 
=Strmest Taft 
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This year's Historic Appreciation 
Award was presented to Denis Fraine, 
who serves as Bellingham's Executive 
Secretary/Administrator. Mr. Fraine 

was chosen because of his continued 

encouragement and support of the His- 
torical Commission's efforts. He was 
also instrumental in helping the Com- 
mission realize its dream of a per- 

manent display area,becoming reality. 
Mr. Fraine joins previous award reci- 


pients Chet Hood, Ida Hood, Ruth Spiel- 
er, and Donald Moore- who all hold a 
special place in the Commission's col- 
lective heart. 

The Memorial Day Parade was held on 
May 19th too. The weather cooperated, 
and the streets of the center of town 
were lined with revellers. The par- 
ade lasted about an hour anda half, 
with many participants. There were sol- 
diers from Desert Storm,floats from the 
Sportsmen's Club and the Recycling Cen- 
ter, an entry from the Circle C camp- 
gGround,-a fife and drum corps, loads of 
scouts, the High School Band and many 
other marchers- all showing their pa- 
els ale gs aWel fag olp as ea lh eps 

Later on in the day, as the Memorial 
Day festivities continued, a new flag- 
pole was dedicated in front of the Town 
Hall. The pole was dedicated to the 
memory of John Peterson, a Bellingham 
Vietnam War Veteran. He was a member 
of the Army Green Berets Special For- 
ces,and was killed in 1972 while serv- 
IndsnlemscouneLvininat hat: Capacity... —His 
parents and brothers were on hand to 
observe and participate in the dedica- 
tion ceremony. 

So, May 19th was a very busy day for 
the town of Bellingham. It was also a 
day of renewed pride and interest in 
the community and the people who make 
UseoladetoOucal ied t ahome. 


“Base of flagpole dedicated to John Peterson. 


Denis Fraine, 1991 Historic Appreci- 


ation Award Recipient,stands with 
his chlidren and Chairperson Ernest ( ( 
a) tire 


HISTORIC APPRECIATION DAY 


This case was on loan to the Po- 
lice Station, from the Historical 
Commission. It housed a display 
of memoribilia from the Police's 
history, including the career of 

Chief Euclide Fleuette. 


A show of military bravado, as Desert 
Storm becomes history. 
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ARE OUR YOUNG PEOPLE INTERESTED IN 
HISTORY---YOU BET THEY ARE--- 


We hope you were one of the lucky 
Onese present ‘at’ our’ OPEN HOUSE:<on 
May 19th. If so, you were able to 
see the work of many 5th grade stu- 
dents from Mr. William Delaney's 
Social Studies class, StallBrook 
School. 

The students made dioramas(pictures 
looked at as if on a stage and 
lighted so-as to appear realistic) 
of scenes from old-time Bellinghan. 
They were picturesque and showed 
off their knowledge and time spent 
in=research. 

We commend Mr. Delaney for encour- 
aging this interest. We also com- 
mend the students for their hours 
of work. | 
Following are a few of the splendid . 
displays. 


THE GRIST MILL 
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IMAP OF BELLINGHAM 
TKRISTAN KENNEDY) 

KRISTIN MILONE 


KEOUGH SCHOOL 


(BROOKE DUHAIME) 
MARYBETH DAIGNEAULT, 


THAYER'S GENERAL STOR 


(BOBBY MCMANUS) 
JUSTIN PLAMONDON 
MATT DEZIEL 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


(MELODY HENRY) 
NANCY IMPARATO 


REMINISCING WITH DOROTHY SPENCER 


I was recalling the days when every- 
one had a tree in front of their home, 
and the streets were shady. Every 
house had at least one apple tree. 

In autumn,we could take a sack 
and walk along the street and pick 
up nuts for winter's fudge and nut 
cakes. 

There was once a chestnut tree on ead 
Common. There was a seat around the 
tree where we sat to wait for the trol- 
ley car. In autumn we had the bonus 
of chestnuts lying there in their 
burrs. The tree became diseased and 
had to be chopped down. 

People who had a cider press made 
their own cider. Those who didn't 
could take their apples to neighbors 
who had a press. 

Our family made their own vinegar. 
They put a mass of slimy stuff called 
"Mother" into their fermented cider. 
The mother helped turn the cider into 
vinegar. The best part was when the 
molasses barrel was delivered. Molas- 
ses was sold directly from the barrel 
and you had to take a jar when order- 
ing molasses. When the barrel was emp- 
ty you paid to have it fora vinegar 
barrel. We kids enjoyed watching the 
cover removed, and we could see the 
molasses sugar in the bottom. The 
women would scoop it all out and put 
it into crocks. They used it in pace 
of white sugar when making doughnuts, 
spice cakes,and best of all hot gin- 
ger bread, on which we slathered but- 
ter. We hadn't heard of cholesterol 
in those days. The empty barrel be- 
came a container for next year's vin- 
egar. 

We made our own pickles and grew 
our own dill. In the evening we 
would take a bowl down cellar and 
fill it with apples to eat while 
playing games around the kitchen ta- 
ble. We did the same with pickles. 
Our games became messy, but next 
Christmas Santa brought more games 
from the 5 & 10. 

Teenagers made fudge, popcorn 
bails, or had,a tatty. publ, white 
entertaining friends. 


My uncle had his own blacksmith 
shop down in the field behind his 


house. We were allowed 


to isi team 


a bench and watch him make horse- 
shoes. The flying sparks were fas- 


cinating. 


He let us have hoops from buggy 
wheels to roll down the street. 
It was safe to play in 
as not many registered 


until spring. 
Thestrolley, cans 
so getting to work 
Later, the Johnson 
over when the cars 


ran 
was 
Bus 


the street 
their autos 


every hour 
no problem. 
Line took 


stopped opera- 


POLISH DILL PICKLES: 


Boil together: 


1 cup canning salt 


1 quart cider vinegar 


3 quarts water 
pickling spices 
garlic 
dill-fresh 


Pack small cukes into quart jars. 


Add: 


1/2 teaspoon pickling spices 
sprig of fresh dill 


kernel of garlic 


Add to each jar. 


Pour into this 


the boiling hot vinegar-to fill 


the jars. 


Seal tight. Put in canner in hot 
water. Heat until the pickles 
begin to turn yellow. 


A GEM OF AN IDEA 


Always on the look-out for items 
of interest to Bellinghamites, the 
Historical Commission decided to 
check out the "Gems" exhibit at 
the Museum of Science in Boston. 
Put on the alert by Myrna Simonson, 
who stopped by the Bellingham Mu- 
seum one Sunday, she told us that 
the exhibit in Boston had some stuff 
Pele ewhich pertained to our town. 

So, Co-Chairpersons Ernest Taft 
and Cathy Mucciarone made the trek 
to Boston. The special exhibit is 
a vast collection of natural and 
polished gems. The gems have been 
collected from all over the world. 
There were gems from Egypt, Sri 
Lanka, Africa, and Czarist Russia. 
Some gems were shown in their 
earthly settings, and some were 
displayed after they were cultiva- 
ted.. 

A section of the exhibit, entit- 
led "Gems of New England", inclu- 
ded a map of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticuit, Rhode Is- 
land and Massachusetts. Key gem 
mining cities were starred on the 
map. Bellingham was one such prom- 
inently highlighted city. It was 
one of only three cities in New 
England shown to have major ame- 
thyst deposits. The other two 
towns were Stow, Maine and Hopkin- 
ton, Rhode Island. 

The amethyst mine in Bellingham 
Was located off of Depot St. and 
Rose Ave. It is now the site of 
the new Co-generation Power Plant. 

Historical Commission members 
were aware of the amethyst in 
Bellingham, but we were surpri- 
sed that others, outside of our 
little burgh, knew. It proved 
that once again Bellingham has 
been brought to the attention of 
the world. 

The "Gems" exhibit is at the Mu- 
seum of Science Boston, through 
Bavoper. iGo take a look. for your- 
self! 
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Donated by Philip Chamberlain. 


Rough and polished amethyst 


at Bellingham Museum. 


THAT'S PROGRESS!!! 


There was a time when Dad dealt 
OUGramstennvcode=of discipline tor 
his son. Then progress brought us 
the electric razor and eliminated 
thesbazor istropy the furnace "re- 
placed the woodshed, baldness elim- 
inated the need for a hairbrush, 
and Dad just ran out of weapons. All: 
of which may account for the fact 
thatysomesofittodays\ikidsware’a 
bit ornery. 

--The Ozarks Mountaineer 


THE FOUNDING OF WESTHAM 


BELLINGHAM 'S ORIGINAL NAME 
Researched by: 
Bruce Lord 


westham was a typical Massachusetts 
colonial town, settled by hard working farmers 
seeking their own kind of freedom and space. The 
land was bony and wet, mostly wooded. Except for 
a main road crossing its northern extremities and 
lightly used trails to the south, it was not 
particularly accessible, nor particularly desirable. 
Officially part of Dedham, it was located far from 
the town’s seat of government on the coast. It was 
neglected by the ruling authorities except at tax 
time. | 


As the settlers built their homes, the need 
for roads and the salvation of souls came to the 
fore. By 1718, the Proprietors of the Common 
Land (the landowners of the area) were meeting to 
discuss their problems and secking help. 


"May ye 21"" 1718. being a publick Meeting of the 
propriators of that Tract of Land belonging to 
Dedham Westward of Wrentham in order to choose 
a Committe To make their adress to ye Town of 
Dedham relateing the Church lott sold by some of ye 
church of Dedham, to Josiah Thayer, ye propriators 
then Mett at ye hous of Ebenezer Thayer on sd land 
& chose Leut John Darling Moderator and so 
proceded to choose a committee which were Leut. 
John Darling, Ens" Jonas Draper & Ens" John 
Tompson and Impowere them to address ye Town of 
Dedham for Releaf with referance to sd Church Lott 
& also get the Selectmen take care that some persons 
be appointed to Lay out highways in sd tract of land 
to accomodate ye Inhabitance & Likewise to 
preambulate Line between them & Wrentham. is 


The distance from Dedham, the lack of 
help in laying roads, the futility of paying toward a 
government that was distant and spending its money 
in ways not benefitting the landowners, led to the 
inevitable conclusion that a new town should be 
formed. A petition went first to the local seat of 
government: 


"This day the Inhabitants of this town in that track of 
land lying between Mendon and Wrentham presented 
a petition to this town praying that they may be set off 
from this town in order to a township the town have 
granted it provided they can unite and encorporat 
together with the farms adjacent and some Assistance 
and Inlargement from the towns of Mendon and 


Wrentham so as to capassatate them to manage the 


affairs of a town and have the approbation of the 
General Court." 


The debate within the town government 
was not long. The area was not crucial to the town 
nor was it particularly desirable. Governing these 
remote lands may not have been any more attractive 
to the governing than to the governed. The reply 
came May 11, 1719: 


"This day the Inhabitants of this town in that track 
of land lying between Mendon and Wrentham 
presented a petition to this town praying that they may 
be set off from this town in order to a township the 
town have granted it provided they can unite and 
encorporat together with the farms adjacent and some 
Assistance and Inlargement from the towns of 
Mendon and Wrentham so as to capassatate them to 
manage the affairs of a town and have the 
approbation of the General Court. = 


Once that hurdle was crossed, the consent 
of the colonial legislature was required. The 
settlers met again and prepared their petition. This 
was not a step taken lightly, and even though the 
path was determined, it was several months before 
the petition reached the General Court. On 
November 26, 1719 “A Petition of John Darling, 
Nicholas Cook and 30 others, Inhabitants of a 
remote part of Dedham, some Farms, and 4 
Inhabitants of Mendon", was presented to the House 
and Read, praying, that they may be constituted a 
Township. No name was requested within the 
petition. 


In the tradition of the time the petition 
went first to the House. The record does not show 
whether there was any debate or discussion. With 
the approval of the ruling town body already given, 
it was unlikely that there was a great deal of debate. 
In any case a vote was taken and it was: 


"Ordered, That the prayer of the Petition be 
Granted, and that a Township be Erected .and 
Constituted accordingly thereunto, and the Plat 
therewith exhibited, with all Powers and Priveleges 
belonging to a Town. Provided, They procure and 
settle a Learned Orthodox Minister, within the space 
of three Years next coming, and that John Darling, 


John Tompson and John Marsh be Impowered, to 
call a Town Meeting any time in March next, to 
choose Town Officers and manage the other 
prudential Affairs of the Town; the name of the Town 
to be called Westham. Sent up for 
Concurrence."4 


The General Court was a two bodied 
legislature. The House action had to be followed by 
passage. by the Council (closer to the present Senate 
than the Governors Council of today). The Town 
of Westham had only this final hurdle to make in 
order to become an independent town. 


Westham’s final vote came the next day. 
The Council did not grant Westham the 
independence requested. Less than twenty four 
hours after its birth, Westham went down to defeat. 
The reason for its death is not in the records. A 
search of the Massachusetts Archives does not show 
the whys and the wherefores, only a simple 
statement of the Council’s action. 


On November 27, 1719: 


"The Vote of this House on the Petition of 
John Darling &c. Pass’d the 26. Currant, Sent down 
fron the Board pass’d on there, viz. In Council Nov. 
27th 1719. Read, and Concurrd with this Vote 
excepting the Name to be Bellingham. Read and 
Concurr’d." 


As to Westham, for one brief day it was a 
town in Massachusetts. Alas, the Council rejected 
it and henceforth Westham would be lost as a town 
in Massachusetts. To this day the only reference by 
that name in the Massachusetts Archives is that 
brief twenty four hours when it lived as a small 
town between Wrentham and Mendon. 
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“This is the greatest day of my life, 


I’ve been expelled!” 
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SLO SOIL LOCC DI TNE TIT nts 


QUESTIONS (?) and ANSWERS (!) 
Question: 


Was there any standard system of 
rating textile production from our 
early town mills? 


Answer: 


It is true that your reference 
material probably doesn't have a 
"standard" rating of personnel or 
production of our mills. 

What you will find, however, are 
such listings as "number of hands," 
(being the number of employees), 
"yards" (of cloth), daily or annual- 
ly, “pounds," (usually applicable to 
carding or oil mills), or "number of 
spindles," 

In all cases, the higher the num- 
ber, the greater the production or 
number of "hands," 

In, the, 19thecentury, only oil 
mills (a process of treating wool), 
or carding mills would have only a 
few, or in some cases, only one or 
two employees - therefore, a small 
shop. 

Weaving and spinning mills always 
had large number of hands, some with 
only a few dozen, some with hundreds 
and some like the great Amoskeag 
Mills, thousands. 

Most of our local mills, by the 
way, measured about 150' long by 75! 
wide to about twice that size. 

Partridge's History of Bellingham 
covers this subject quite well. If 
you will look on page 141 of that 
book, you will find some ratios of 
production to personnel and machines. 

Sele Ke «te. 1 she 


Question: 
What were "crystal" radios? 
Answer: 


These were very simple radios in 
which the electrical energy to re- 
ceive signals came from a small bit 
of galena, a lead ore derivative, on 
which rested a metallic spring "cat- 
whisker." These, together with an 
antenna, coil, ground connection and 
earphone comprised a "radio recep- 
tor." Kits are still available to 
build these receivers, and are 
worthwhile projects for young and old 


Some of you may recall a visitor to | 
Bellingham, from Australia, Evelyn 
Harvey. In a recent letter she sent 
this request "May 1, though not a 


Bellingham resident, make a request 
for the Crimpville Comments? I would 
love to read about the windvanes 

which are so fashionable in New Eng- 
Well Evelyn, 


Chisel SaLoL 
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"If I change with all the winds that. 


blow, It is only because they made! 
me so, And people would Cha nkieltum, 
wondrous strange, If I, a Weath- } 
ercock, should not change." 


(excerpt from Maiden and Weather- 
cock by Henry W. Longfellow) 


ce ane AIH! ee PS hs ete oF 


The terms weathercock and weathervane 
are synonymous. Weathervanes were 
once integral to man's very existence 
They were the only means of forecast— 
ing the weather. Today, they are fast 
becoming collector's items. 

The farmer(which pasture to use),the 
sailor(how to set his sails), or any- 
one working out of doors, even the 
housewife(how to hang her clothes)had 


to know which way the wind was blow- 
beast Wind from the south is too 
Wind from the west is the softest 

In this area, E to NE means bad wea- 


; 
i 
§ 
} 
i 
¢ 
ing. 
"wind from the east-bad for man & } 
; 
$ 
hot for them both; Wind from the | 
north is of very little worth, 
and thé*dest” 
-~-The (old)Farmer's Almanac 
ther: W or SW means fair weather. 
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Original full-bodied copper vanes 

were often quite elaborate. Most were 
2-dimensional and often carried a se- 
cret inside them. Weathercocks from 
the 1700 and 1800's are rare today ee 
those found in museums. A true origin- 
al is a costly piece of art. Depend- 
ingon the country of origin and the 
artist, weathervanes have been made of 
wood,sheet iron, copper, Zinc, Gane 
brass and bronze. 

In years past few farm boys could. res 
sist trying out a BB gun on the wea- 
thervane atop the barn. They were 
great targets and when hit, ‘they *spua 
around in great fashion. A True,old 
vane would often have been peppered 
with dents, etc. 


About 1000 years ago, a papal edict 
declared that the symbol of a rooster 
be placed atop every church in Chris= 
tendom. The rooster woulc serve to 
recall ‘peter"s ‘betrayal, of ;Chrastaam 
which Jesus said,"I tell thee, Pever, 
the cock shall not crow this day, be- 
fore that thou shalt thrice deny that 
thou knowest me"(Luke 22:34)The cock 
on the steeple was an admonition to 
the faithful to come to services so as 
not to deny Christ as Peter had done. 
--'Charles Klamkin'-- The rooster 
also reminded everyone that their 
first duty of the day was to pray. 

It is not known when these roosters 
changed to weathervanes. Today, Roman 
Catholic churches no longer have wea- 
thercocks. Often vanes are found atop 
Protestant places of worship.Locally, 
atop the Mendon Unitarian Church you 
will find a*”harp, andsatopythe ist 
Baptist Church ,Bellingham, you will 
find) a -banneret. 


Early settlers from England and the 
continentbrought the tradition an 
weathercocks with them. As a result, 
they are abundant in New England and 
along the eastern seacoast...It follows 
that as Americans settled further and 
further west they took this folklore 
with them. ; 


The oldest known weathervane in New 
England, a cockerel, was made from 
old copper kettles by Shem Drowne 

(1683-1774)/ Since 1873, it has sat 


atop the spire of the lst Congrega- 
tional Church in Cambridge, MA. 
(from William Newell's poem: 
'The Cockerel of the New Brick on 
his Cambridge Perch’) 
"High on the church-top,swinging in 
the wind Blow it hot, blow it cold 
blow wet or blow dry 
I keep, and my business I mind, As 
I Signal the breezes that sweep throu 
gh the sky." 


Weathervanes are frequently placed a- 
top spires or cupolas. A cupola is 
Anveemeeteturret-like projection on 
themp@eesOrea building. In early 
times-cupolas would ventilate a build 
ing. Most cupolas on American build- 
ings are square or polygonal."Cupolas 
with their weathervanes and lightning 
rods were a part of a barn where the 
builder could exercise his imaginatio 
and creativity.’ 


The steeple of the Old North Church 
in Boston Was built at the request 
of English sea captains who wanted a 
landmark for steering their vessels 
into Boston Harbor. A weathervane 
was eventually added to the top of 
this spire. 


Probably the most famous weathervane 
in America is found atop Fanueil Hall 
Market in Boston. The Grasshopper 


was fashioned by Shem Drowne in 1749. 
It was made of copper with green 
glass eyes. 
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Following is a brief story from the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

The American consul in Glasgow 
was approached by 3 sailors who 
claimed to be Bostonians. They were 
stranded and needed fare home. The 
consul asked each separately what was 
on the weathervane at Fanueil Hall. 
Two gave the wrong answers and the 
consul told them, "Anyone who lives 
in Boston and doesn't know that must 
be an imposter. You can walk home 
fore al leimcare., s*Thesordgsald LOrgan— 
swered correctly and received his 
passage home-—-—- 


Over the years, weathervanes have had a 
trockysride.--some toppling duesto dis— 
integration, some to hurricanes and 
tornadoes and some, even to thievery. 
Thieves have been known to swoop down 
across the countryside in helicopters 
to steal vanes from the roofs of barns 
and other buildings...(Several authen- 
tic vanes in Mendon have been stolen 
from great heights(the method used is 
still conjecture). 


Most weathervanes seen today are of the 
Silhouette variety and are generally 
made of cast aluminum, steinless steel 
or bebéraqlass-mihnewvast, majority EelL 
a tale(often humorous). Some relate to 
a person's hobby or occupation. The 
subject matter knows no bounds: 


sailing ships arrow eagle 

horse & colt witch farmer 

horse & buggy rooster steam engine 
hunter, hunted COW fish(famous 


along Atlantic 

seacoast) 
Which one of us has not stood gazing 
up into the air to look at a weather- 
vane at one time or another? After 
reading this article I hope you will 
search diligently for them as you go 
about your daily occupation or as you 
travel the countryside. 


My search for local weathervanes has 
certainly been interesting. Sad to 
say, but today the vast majority of 
objects atop buildings are TV antennae. 
However, I"ve really enjoyed it. Foll- 
owing is a collage of some I found. I 
challenge all of you to go on a search 
OfeeV OUTS OW. aclors ots eos RESOURCE: 
Weathervane Secrets 
Mabel E. Reaveley 
Weathervanes 
Charles Klamkin 


England 
Weather vanes 


THE WORLD NEEDS...... 


MOM'S HOUSE RULES 


A little more kindness and a little 
less creed, 

A little more giving and a little 
less greed; 

A little more smile and a little less 


If you sleep in it...make it up 
If you wear it...hang it up 
Ifyou droOpolt. 2. Dib UD 
If you _spidil it. wpe tp 


ee A cae ne I ae EE Al A AR NRT NE PEN AIO IR, a, 


rat Din If you eat out of it....wash 1t up 
tar Tt VOU OPED tec. Gt ake al 
A little less kicking a man when he y : : Pp 

#8 Caan Ti you emptye tie tl Ce 

; : "wa" Tf-i1t tings s..answerglt 

A ee igs more "We" amd a little less rea en hens ac dant 
A little more laugh and a little less If it cries...love it 

Crvs i a A RA 
A féw more flowers on the pathway of 

life | Life begins at 40......when things 
And fewer on graves at the end of the: begin to wear out, fall out and 

strife. ‘spread out...... 
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i businesses ,etc. that took place in 
Wea Certain area or described the phys- 
'ical features 


tham Rd. 


St, where there was a 
| for boots. 


WHERE2? in the WORLD??? 


NO! 


Just the other day, we were discussing |} 
how names change from generation to 
generation. You've heard the cliché- 
'old soldiers never die, they just 
Bade away'..Well, so it seems that 
has happened to the names of different 
areas in Bellinghan. 


Often the old-time names indicated 


SreenG.Site.. 


Fo tk OT TOLER E Se A rent arn a Os oe eet oe 


jwe'd like to jog your memory, AND maybe 


you can think of a few we've missed.... 
Given a map-could you locate??? 


1.RAKEVILLE-in the Lake St. and Wren- 
section of So.Bellinghanm, 
where they manufactured rakes. 
2. CRIMPVILLE-about } way down No.Main 
Feb cab honeys Pee layeye. 
3.CARYVILLE-in the extreme northern 
section of the town. Named for Wm.H. 
Cary, who built the Caryville Mill. 
4. CHICKEN ALLEY-at the end of Ray 
Ave.(your guess is as good as mine) 
5.COWFLAP STADIUM-there were 2 that we: 
know of .One where the present day 
Bellingham Plaza is located and the 
other in the area of Stall Brook Sch. | 
See BAGD HILL- off Lake St. 
7. CHRISTIAN HILL- the area around the; 
Forbes place off Hartford Ave. Also 
known as Countryside Antiques at the | 
corner of Hartford Ave. & Arrowhead Rd. 
8. THE FOUR CORNERS-intersection of | 
Maple St. & Rte. 140. ee 
9. THE OLD GREEN STORE-the large buildr 
ing on the west side at the intersec~ | 
tion of Hartford Ave. & Rte. 140, in ; 
So.Milford, currently a Bible Chapel. | 
10.GOLD COAST- Beech st. in Caryville.. 
11. GOAT CORNER-just over the line in: 
Franklin. 
12< POVERTY LANE(UNIONVILLE)-between ,; 
Bellingham and Franklin, at the wad- 
ding mills. 
13. DAIGLES' CURVE- the sharp curve | 
Bn So.Main St., just before BelAir ! 


Gardens. 
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14. CRANBERRY MEADOW(LAKE HIAWATHA) - 
and yes, they did grow cranberries 
there. 

15. DEAD MAN'S CURVE-where the road 
takes a 90 degree turn on Scott St. 
The name should be self-explanatory. 
16. CHARLES RIVER GROVE-the area tote 
right ‘and “up theyhitbras byourgo+over 
the Charles River bridge on No.Main St. 
17 .MIDDLE-ROAD-~—then’ HARTFORD’ TURN-= 
PIKE and now Hartford Ave. The road 
actually ran from Boston to Hartford, 
Conn. 

#8. CROOK'S CORNER-at the Prghtsian 
So.Bellingham, named for the Crook's 


’ Tavern that stood there in the mid 18@ 
me 


HOAG LAKE-what is now Silver Lake. 


20. THREE-RIVER ROAD- the back road 


- to Mendon(cut-off by Ma's Pancake Housy 


21, ALBEE’ S GROVE— *the-northside*o£ 
Hartford Ave. at the Charles River 

at the Town line on the Mendon side. 
22. SCOTT HILL- a section of South Main 
where at one time many members of 
the Scott family lived. 

23. BEAVER POND SCHOOL- on Hartford 
Tarnprke, south side; atthe topof 
the hill(west of Varney office). 
PeeeOUA;HLUL— Located oft *Maple*st. 
2>. MID“LAND— Depot St. at the rail- 
road junction. 


the following were names given to me, 
but, .becam - Locate™=them:. &.% 

Devil's Retreat 

Saint's Rest 

Hard Scrabble 

Grand View Corner 

Barney*s Corner 

Maple Ridge 

Lily Hole 


It is our hope that these old names 
will bring back memories to some of 


you..Origqinal told=timers: 


What do you call it when you 


drop a bomb on the kitchen floor? 


"Linoleum Blown-apart" 
(say it outloud) 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS 


In another era not so long ago, all the 
larger towns had a "Main St." shopping 
area. The name of the street varied, but 
it was always the main place for shopping. 

When I read in the paper that Cahill's 
News Agency in Milford was closing, my 
thoughts went back over the years to the 
time when Milford's Main St. was crowded 
with shoppers, especially on Friday night 
and Saturday. 

The north and center sections of Bell- 
ingham did most of their shopping in Mil- 
ford. The south and part of the center 
shopped in Woonsocket. 

In Milford on a chilly winter night, one 
could hear the whistle of the peanut mach- 
ine and smell the peanuts roasting at 
Torosian's fruit stand. The proprietor, 
dressed in heavy winter clothing, would be 
outside as much as in, offering his fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Another fruit stand 
was farther down the street and for a short 


while, one operated beneath Lilly's jewelry} 


store. 

On the corner of Main and Central Sts., 
a young lad dressed in Knickers and a 
visored cap, Slightly atip, would be stand- 
ing there with a bundle of newspapers, 
calling out "Paper news, news papers". 

There were two First National grocery 
stores, an A & P and Gloria Chain. Later 
on, Stop and Shop arrived. In winter, the 
floors of the grocery stores were covered 
with sawdust. You waited your turn and 
with list in hand, told the clerk the items 
you wanted. He'd pile them on the counter 
and later write the price of each item on 
the grocery bag and add it up. Customers 
would be trying to add it just as quickly, 
upside down. 

Parking was a problem. People parked 
on both sides of the streets and ina 
small parking lot between Central and 
Jefferson Streets. 

There were four hardware stores that I 
remember, Jacques, Casey's, Aubuchon's and 
Costello's. Costello's also sold phono- 
graph records. The younger set would go 
in and listen to the record they wanted 
before buyings it - just one song on each 
Side of a 78 record!! 

There were several clothing stores on 
Main Street - Virgie Earl's, Louis' Fash- 
ion Shop , Riseberg's, The Woman's Store, 
Bell Shop, M.F. Green's and some smaller 
shops that were only there a short time. 
One I remember is Jacks Classy Shop. Sam's 
a men's store, was on Central Street. 

For nice lingerie, accesories and 


‘of the leg. 


domestics, folks shopped at Cooney's or the 
Berkley. In Cooney's, I remember the clerk 
putting the money and receipt in a small met- 
al can suspended on a wire and sending it to 
the office where change was made and returned 
by the same method. 

During World War II, nylon stockings were 
very hard to get. The Berkley Store would get 
some in and the ladies would line up on the 
Sidewalk hoping to get a pair before they were 
sold out. Stockings had seams down the back 
in those days, some with real fancy heels. 
was during the shortage that leg makeup came 
into vogue and a seam was painted on the back 
Slowly, the seams disappeared and 
later the seamless stocking arrived. 

There were even a few hat stores but I 
can't recall the names. Spring and fall found 
a brisk business in the hat stores. Ladies 
didn't feel fully dressed without hat and 
gloves. 

Woolworth's, that most of us called the 
Five and Ten, Grant's and Maclellan's, all 
department stores, were places you visited 
each time you were in town. Woolworth's had 
a soda fountain that appealed to young and 


re 


old alike. 


The Brockton Shoe Store was on Main St. and 
in later years, Endicot Johnson and another I 
can't recall the name of. Central St. had 
several shoe stores including Smith's, which 
has been in town many years. 

Lilly's Jewelry Store was a land mark on 
the corner of Main and Central Sts. Later 
on there were Libby's and Glatky's. 

Some smaller stores would be occupied only 
a short time. A few vacant stores would open 
to sell fire works for the Fourth of July. 

For a few days there would be a flurry of 
activity as young and not so voung would be 
buying fireworks to celebrate the holiday. 
Occasionally a store front would be rented 
by Gypsies who would tell fortunes. 

Tobacco products,patent medicine, and 
beauty products were sold in Carroll's and 
Cooper's Cutrate Stores. There was a Reynold's 
Tobacco Store and a Reynolds Music Store in 
town. 

Susan's Children's Shop was also on Main 
St. for many years. 

Furniture stores were Werber and Rose, 
Milford Furniture , Stone's and for a short 
time, Mullen's. 

Drug stores were Rice's, Sweet's, Park, 
Nealon's and Gardella's. It was always 
refreshing to go into Rice's on a hot summer 
day. It was always cool inside with its 
slow,rotating ceiling fan. One could sit at 
a tiny table and wait for a prescription 
to be filled. Mr. McGuinness was a friend 


ee 


- for the children. 


to all who entered. 

Kennedy's Butter Store was the only 
place in town where one could buy bulk 
butter and cheese. 

The Soda Shop was always busy. It was 
the place young couples went for a snack 
after the movies. 

Although not on Main St., the Pine St. 
Bakery, with its tantalizing aromas, led 
many shoppers to its door. I still remem- 
ber those delicious lemon cookies. 

Several banks graced Main St. - Milford 
Savings, The Home National, Milford Federal 
Savings and Loan and Milford National Bank 
and Trust Co.. Two are still there with 
new ones arriving. 

The Post Office was where the Police 
Station is now, with its revolving door that 
fascinated the youngsters. 

Cahill's News Agency was a land mark ever 
since I can remember. We'd ofter go in for 
a paper or magazine and it was always busy. 
It was a great place to buy a special greet- 
ing card, stationery, office supplies etc. 
It's sad to see the store close its doors 
forever. It's the end of an era. 

Saturday afternnon was the big movie day 
It included a double 
feature, cartoon, serial and often ' The 
March of Time' news. If a big hit was 
showing at either the State or Ideal Theater 
one could plan on waiting in line for as 
long as an hour to buy a ticket. To entice 
more people to go to the movies, dishes 
were often given away, one piece each 
time one went to the theater. ter the 
movies, we waited for the Johnson bus in 
front of the Crown, a confectionary store. 
An ice cream soda helped pass the time while 
waiting for the bus to arrive. 

I know I've failed to remember some of 
the other stores (with regret). I recall 
the Quality Lunch, where one could enjoy a 
meal after an exhausting day of shopping - 
the many taxi stands that did a brisk bus- 
iness and where one knew all the drivers. 

Doctors, dentists, lawyers, barber shops, 
beauty parlors, and optometrists occupied 
the offices upstairs over the stores. 

It was a friendly era - we all knew most 
of the police officers who would greet you 
and stop the traffic to let you cross when 
you were loaded down with packages. We 
knew most of the store owners and clerks. 
The owners would often greet you or even 
wait on you. It was a small community's 
Main St. where everyone shopped, stopped 
to chat with folks they knew and enjoyed 
a way of life we thought would never end. 
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Now, too many vacant store greet the passerby, 
It's sort of a farewell to Main St. U.S.A. 


HHAPHHRHEHEEHBH HRS S HHH HHH HH HH HH HH eH HH HH 


I received a letter from Rita (Chapdelaine) 
Higgings that she wrote on April 18th. She 
died very suddenly on May first. She enjoyed 
our Comments and contributed often. She en- 
closed the following in her letter. 

To the Crimpville Comments: 

I recently received my copy of your pub- 
lication and as usual enjoyed it immensely. 
Reading it sure does bring back all sorts of 
memories. Even though I have been gone from 
Bellingham for 22 years, I can still see in 
my minds eye, the streets, the houses and the 
people. I also have very fond thoughts of 
Florence McCracken, who has been my friend 
since school days. Our birthdays are a week 
apart and our mothers were in the hospital 
together. 

I also remember very kindly, Francis 
Donovan. I had the pleasure of working with 
him during the Medway Centennial way back in 
1963. Now, that was a wonderful, happy 
memory . 

Keep up the good work. 
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Deaths 
Rita (Chapdelaine) Higgins 
Aime A. Carrier 


| Florence Nosworthy 


Charles Larking 
William White 
Joseph (Michalowski) Michaels 
Lucien E. Lacouture 
Helen (Bacon) Flaherty Reynolds 
Daniel Giardino 
Joseph A. Desroches 
John May 
George F. Cartier 
Eva (Gardner) Woodman 
Alyce A. Guimelli 
James A. Christiansen 
Eleanor Smith 
DONATIONS 
Cathy Bartlett 
Arthur White 
Mrs. Jerrett 
Corona Crooks 
Lois Hunter 
Dorothy Spencer & John Morales 
Rachel Fleuette 
Connie Bartlett 
Genevieve & William Walsh 
Clarence & Marguerite Snell 
John Cubellis 


Ferris Wheel, Worlds Columbian Exposition of 1893, Chicago 


In 1893 a small group of people from 
South Bellingham went to the World's'| 
Badge cupecnicago, 1lilinols eset ney 
were guided by Henry Pickering. The 
following account is from a letter 
written by Alice Chilson Burr, to 
her mother. 


"Arrived in Chicago safe and well 
this afternoon. There were twelve 
Cars full on our train and people a- 
bout your age. The scenery was very 
beautiful, after we left Washington 
we went a long way in Maryland and 
West Virginia, then into another 
corner of Pennsylvania, and then a- 
cross Ohio and Indiana. We went 
more than 100 miles around and thru 
tunnels in the Allegheny Mts. and 
the Potomac River. I could see two 
engines and some cars ahead and 100k 
back and see the end of our train; 
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(courtesy Chicago Historical Society) 


at Harper's Ferry in West Virginia 
the scenery was grand. I saw log 
cabins (houses) by the hundreds. A 
Miss March: and. her niece from 
Slatersville wished to go around 
with Henry Pickering and the rest of 
us; so tonight there is four of us 
in one room. Miss March and her 
niece and an old lady from Millville 
wanted to be in the room. Miss 
March is very smart, sha makes me 
think of-Aunt Sabra, -andatosetname 
she has come all this way with her 
nephew I think. Amelia's room is 
not far off; she and I roomed toge- 
ther in Washington, but these peo- 
ple wished to join us, so I thought 
I would room with them. This old 
lady's’ name is Aldrich. 

The prairies in Ohio and Indiana 
are fine, we could look for miles 
and it was just as level in Pennsyl- 
vania. There were coke furnaces 


and it looked like fireworks. We 
had beautiful weather coming, but 
here tonight it looks smokey. This 
is the Epworth Hotel and we are 
right across fron the fairgrounds. 
Washington is a beautiful place, 
we went up the monument and into 
the Capitol and roumd the White 
House: the streets were very wide, 


60 men can stand abreast. 

Francis Thayer came with us, we 
were surprised to see him at Woon- 
socket. He and Mr. Pickering room 
together. 

Just think how long we rode in thé 
cars. We come home through Ontario 


BAN 4 Wey oem a ~ 


This letter was written when Alice 
was in her twenties. Think how ex- 
cited she must have been when she 
reached Chicago. 


We are able to excerpt this letter 
thanks to Alice's daughter Hazel 
Burr Forsberg. Hazel has been a 
fountain of stories, information,and 
reminiscences lately. We really 
appreciate her efforts to preserve 
local history. Hazel is 94 years 
old! She is an inspiration. 


1893: The World’s 
Columbian Exposition displayed 
massive electric lighting, which 


was then relatively new. The il- | 
{ 


CHICAGO, 


luminated Grand Court, with the 
Columbian Fountain ond the Ad- 
ministration Building, attracted 
crowds of visitors at night. ) 


The 


Last Days of Simi 


ONE LASTSWIM AT THE 2. 
OLD STONE QUAR 


The Gift of Friendship 


"Friendship is a priceless gift 
That cannot be bought or sold 
But its value is far greater 
Than a mountain made of gold- 
For gold is cold and lifeless 
It can neither see nor hear 
And in the time of trouble 
It is powerless to cheer- 
It has no ears to listen 
No heart to understand 
It cannot bring you comfort 
Or reach out a helping hand- 
So when you ask God for a gift 
Be thankful is He sends 
Not diamonds, pearls or riches 
But the love of real true friends." 
by 
Helen Steiner Rice 


Optimism 


Count your blessings instead of your crosses 
Count your gains instead of your losses, 
Count your joys instead of your woes, 

Count your friends instead of your foes, 
Count your smiles instead of your tears, 
Count your courage instead of your fears, 
Count your full years instead of your lean, 
Count your kind deeds instead of your mean, 
Count your health instead of your wealth, 
Count on God, instead of yourself. 


Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common Street 

Ola Library Building 

Bellingham, MA 02019 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 


The Comments came yesterday and we have read 
it and as usual it was great. I was glad to 
see the names Dorothy Spencer and Proctor 

Cooks in it. 
me about affairs since Hilda Thayer died. 


-- Lois Hunter 
Lake City, FL 


Please put me on your mailing list! I 
find your publication delightful and 
informative. Crimpville Comments em- 
braces the local character and neighborly 
nature of our town. It is important for 
the rest of our community to appreciate 
the heritage given to us through the stor- 
ies and recollections of Bellingham's Sen- 
iors. Although I am only 20, I find it 
enjoyable to read detailed articles about 
the past and the days when life seemed so 
much simpler. Thank you for your contri- 
butions to our society. 


--Angela Tooley Sessa 
(B.H.S. Class of 1988) 


I just recieved Issue #113 of the Crimp- 
ville Comments from my sister-in-law 
Virginia Bates Johnson of Medway; was 
given to her by her son-in-law Eddie 
Moore who is married to my niece Judy 
Johnson Moore of Bellingham. I have 
only about eight issues, read a couple 
when I was last home in Bellingham in 
1988. This one has my picture in it! 
I really enjoy your Crimpville Com- 
ments, although I've only read a few. 


--Russell J. Wilson 
Corpus Cristi, TX 


I no longer have anyone to tell 
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Just enclosing a check to help a lit- 
tle. Still enjoying the Comments , and 
keeping up with Bellingham's progress, 
as Bail as past history. Please keep the 
Comments coming. 

-- Dorothy Spencer 


I'll always be happy for the joy and appre- 
Ciation of the Crimpville Comments...with 
constant appreciation of the thoughtful 
effort and talent to make it all possible. 
Wecan't say it enough....THANKS A MILLION! 


-- Genevieve (Mrs. William) Walsh 


I am enjoying each of the Crimp- 
ville Comments more and more. In 
the last, I was delighted with the 
story "Summer with Fasta Fina,1913". 
Am looking forward to the continu- 
ation in the next issue (already out 
I remember when the Lundvalls lived 
at Four Corners. Mrs. Lundvall was 
a very pleasant, friendly woman. 


-- Hazel Forsberg 


I'm glad you liked my idea for an 
article...I think it would be of in- 
terest to both local and overseas 
readers of the "Comments". I enjoy- 
ed the last couple editions of the 
"Comments" and our two daughters 
read and also enjoyed them, though 
they have not been to Bellingham. 


Evelyn Harvey 
Katoomba, NSW 
Australia 


